
























Photographs by John Bransby. Copyright 1933. 
















PEAKING 


We think a lot of our Zoo. It isn’t that it’s 
the largest in the world, or has the most ani¬ 
mals in the world . . . it’s that intangible 
something born of united civic effort and its 
resulting pride; it’s that warm something you 
feel inyour heart when you say “oursyours, 
and mine. For that’s what our Zoo is ... a 
remarkable institution combining science, 
culture, pleasure and beauty, and it is in the 
truest sense, the personal property of every 
tax payer of San Diego. 

Part of its subsidy comes from a yearly 
appropriation by the City Council and the 
County Board of Supervisors; many generous 
gifts have been made by public spirited citi¬ 
zens; wealthy yacht owners have made long 
cruises in order to bring back living, healthy 
specimens, and have presented them without 
cost, to the Zoo. 

During the years of depression, everyone 
connected with the Zoo, from Mrs. Belle 


Seriously .. 

Benchley (the only woman director of a Zoo 
in the world), straight through the whole 
personnel of the Research Hospital, the 
office force, the experienced keepers and 
trainers—has done the work of several peo¬ 
ple. Wages have been slashed, duties have 
been increased—the very existence of the 
Zoo has been threatened with extinction— 
but those in charge have carried on. 

Because . . . we believe it means something 
to the people of San Diego to have this beau¬ 
tifully landscaped Zoological Park for pleas¬ 
ure, and for education. We believe it means 
something to our guests from other cities and 
to tourists who are interested in seeing the 













SONG OF THE ZOO 

By Emma-Lindsay Squier and John Bransby 
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The whimsical verses of the Zoo Song were sung by the “Jungle Man” during the popular radio pro¬ 
grams, “Zoo Tails,” from station KFSD in San Diego. 



























































































































































rr . . . . His MajeSty the Lion” 


Other Zoos have open air grottoes for non-jumping 
animals, but it remained for ours to be the first in the 
world to build barless grottoes for lions and tigers. Abso¬ 
lute safety to the public is insured by the lower level of 
the amphitheater-like pits, and by the wide surrounding 
moats and walls. 

And obviously, the big jungle cats have no desire 
to leave their pleasant, sunny grottoes. They are relieved 
of the necessity of hunting their food, they have no 
enemies, and they are in surroundings similar to their 
natural haunts. Several of them were born here. 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a llama from Peru, 
And His Majesty the Lion . . . 
You’ll always find him tryin’ 
To look his be£t for you. 
There’s an elephant to ride, 

And a lot of things beside. 

And what a treat for po-ets 
To watch the mountain go-ats 
At the San Diego Zoo! 



ff There’s an elephant to ride.” 









The trained orang-utans, Maggie and Jiggs, are fed in 
public every afternoon at two o’clock, Wednesday ex¬ 
cepted. Their routine of tricks always delights the crowd 
of onlookers about their cage. 

Maggie came from Borneo at the tender age of one 
year. She has always been so docile that she can be 
taken out of the cage and allowed to climb trees. But 
Jiggs has been a movie star; and too much Hollywood 
“temperament” has shortened his temper. However, 
the unfailing kindness of his trainer, Henry Newmeyer, 
has considerably increased his opinion of human beings, 
and he is becoming more and more friendly. 



"The ’ rang-utans are able to sit down at a table.” 



"You can pet a big iguana . . 


At the San Diego Zoo 
Surprising things are true. 

The ’rang-utans are able 
To sit down at a table, 

And eat like me or you. 

When the peacock spreads his tail, 
He makes the partridge . . . quail! 
And any time you wanna, 

You can pet a big iguana, 

At the San Diego Zoo! 













“He purrs like a cat, but he isn’t a cat; he acts like 
a dog, but he isn’t a dog; no wonder they call him a 
cheetah!” That was the epic utterance of an Unknown 
Visitor as he stood outside the cage of Bong, the Hunting 
Leopard. Whether or not the cheetah was thus named 
because of his mixed characteristics, it is a fact that his 
nature is more dog like than cat like. In India, these 
animals are used for running down game, and are also 
household pets. Bong was brought to the Zoo by Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Johnson. 


fr There's a bear who waves at you.” 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a bear who waves at you. 
There’s a pretty little antelope 
Who’s fenced in so he can’t elope, 
For he belongs to you. 

The porcupines aren’t slow, 

But their quills they never throw. 
The tiger wouldn’t eat ya 
And the cheetah wouldn’t cheat ya, 
At the San Diego Zoo! 


. . . the cheetah wouldn't cheat ya!” 










At the San Diego Zoo 
You can bring your camera too. 
You’ll find a spotted ocelot 
Who really likes to pose a lot, 

For he belongs to you. 

You can snap the turtle too, 

And he’ll snap right back at you. 
Come out and get a thrill as 
You photograph gorill-as 
At the San Diego Zoo! 


"The porcupines . . . their quills they never throw!” 


The young gorillas, Mbongo and Ngagi, are making zoo 
history by being the first pair to live . . . knock wood . . . 
in captivity. Captured in Africa by Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson, they were purchased for the San Diego Zoo by 
Miss Ellen Scripps and Mr. Robert Scripps. 

They are now about seven years old, and have been 
studied by scientists from all parts of the country. The 
San Diego climate, the facilities for exercising in their 
large cage, the intelligent care given their diet (fruit 
and vegetables), have all helped to bring them to their 
present magnificent development. 


ff . . . get a thrill as, you photograph gorill-as . . .” 










", . . watch the funny pen-gu-in.’* 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a friendly cockatoo. 
There’s a California condor, 

And the reason he can’t wander 
Is that he belongs to you. 

See the smart performing seals, 
And the walrus take her meals. 
The ladies and men go in 
To watch the funny pen-gu-in 
The San Diego Zoo! 


The penguins and the sea lions are among the most 
amusing of all the Zooish inhabitants. These tropical 
penguins, much smaller than their Arctic brothers, come 
from Galapagos Islands. 

The sea lions give a performance every Sunday after¬ 
noon at two thirty, under the direction of S. C. Charles, 
their trainer. 

They are captured along the coast of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico, and at first are as fierce as wild 
animals. Gradually they respond to friendly overtures, 
until they eagerly and happily learn to do their remark¬ 
able tricks. Their “education” is never attempted until 
they are three or four years old. 


"See the smart performing seals . . 










Marie, the only baby walrus in captivity, was found on 
an ice floe in the Bering Straits, and was brought to the 
San Diego Zoo by Captain Fred Lewis. She was acclima¬ 
tized with some little difficulty, but is now hale and 
hearty, and when full grown will weigh one ton. She 
was first fed milk from a bottle, and then progressed to 
a diet of fish, each piece moistened with cod liver oil, 
and then covered with powdered clam shells. She is 
very friendly, devoted to her keeper, and is the only 
walrus with the distinction of having sent her voice over 
the radio. 



". . . And the walrus take her meals.” 



tr There’s a bus to carry you.” 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a bus to carry you. 
Without a bit of walking, 

And a man to do the talking, 
You’ll see the things on view. 
There is lots of fun indeed, 

And the monkeys you can feed. 
But don’t try giving shugar 
To the carn-i-vor-ous cougar, 
At the San Diego Zoo! 













The Reptile House 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a snake of emerald hue. 
And there is one who rattles, 

But they say he never tattles, 

For he belongs to you. 

There’s a boa con-£tri(5t-or, 

And several hundred more. 

The gopher snake will go fer mice, 
But to his friends he’s always nice 
At San Diego Zoo! 



HATE SNAKES” ... is what most people 
say. And yet it is noticeable that the 
Reptile House at the San Diego Zoo is 
usually full of visitors. It is an education 
which no one—particularly a Californian 
—should miss. For too many harmless, 
rodent-eating snakes are killed by care¬ 
less, or frightened persons who do not 
know the difference between venomous and non- 
venomous reptiles. Most of the California serpents are 
valuable for their relentless warfare on rattlers, and 
their assistance in getting rid of gophers, rats, and 
other pests. Here the names and attributes of the 
crawling brethren are clearly identified. 

The building was presented to the Zoological Society 
by the International Harvester Company at the close of 
the Exposition in 1916. Formerly it served as the 
entrance to the Zoo grounds. 

Not only snakes are housed here, but a large variety 
of turtles, lizards, hermit crabs, rare toads and frogs, 
and iguanas from tropical countries. 

One cannot help being impressed by the friendly 
relations between Mr. C. B. Perkins, herpetologist of 
the Zoo, and his reptilian charges. Most of them are 
named. ‘‘Big Girl,” the gigantic boa constrictor, is 
absolutely gentle and tractable in his hands. The 
Australian water dragons, “Oscar,” “Oswald,” and 
“Waldo,” though they have a fierce aspect, answer to 
their names . . . and to proffered bits of popcorn and 
crackerjack. While the huge iguanas, that look like 
something prehistoric, eagerly come for bananas, and 
can be taken out of their pens ... as witness the picture 
of Miss Jane Perkins teaching “Buttercup” how to be 
a lap dog. 









HERE’S A TORTOISE WITH THE FLU” . . 
. . well anyway, there was one, right in 
the Research Hospital Building, which is 
an important part of the San Diego Zoo. 

Although its activities are not as well 
known to the general public as the other 
interesting things that go on at the Zoo, 
yet it is one of the most important insti¬ 
tutions of its kind in California. It has made many 
valuable contributions to science. 



In the Research Hospital there is a most amazing 
laboratory, where hurt and sick birds and animals are 
anaesthetized (with a liquid hypodermic which has no 
ill after-effects), and are then x-rayed. Into this room 
have been brought a deer with a broken pelvis; a wolf 
with a hurt paw; a leopardess with a broken leg. There 
is a “Quarantine Room,” where arriving specimens are 
put under observation for a week or ten days, before 
they are assigned to their various places in the Zoo. 

Here too, is the “Sick Bay” of the bird and animal 
world. In one cage you will see a monkey, whose 
infected tail had to be amputated; a gigantic tortoise 
from Galapagos, who had bronchitis, and who had to 
be put under a blanket and made to inhale menthol 
fumes . . . even as you or I! 

In other rooms, you will find young students hard at 
work photographing microbes and parasites. Another 
portion of the big building is given over to classroom 
and lecture work. 


The Research Hospital Building is not open to the 
general public, but visitors wishing to see its “inner 
workings,” will always be welcomed, and conducted 
about the place. 



The Zoo Research Hospital 


At the San Diego Zoo 
There’s a tortoise with the flu. 
They’ll put him on a diet 
And they’ll keep him very quiet, 

To make him good as new. 

They can vaccinate a whale, 

Or mend a monkey’s tail. 

They cure a rabbit’s ear ache . . . 
Or even ju£t a near ache, 

At the San Diego Zoo! 










REW ALL ON BOARD, sober, and everyone able to attend to their re¬ 
spective duties . . .” is a part of the log of the historic old sailing ship, 
“STAR OF INDIA,” now the property of the San Diego Zoo. She is 
moored at the foot of Cedar Street, a part of the picturesque waterfront. 

Built on the Isle of Man in 1 862, she was first christened “EUTERPE,” 
for the goddess of music, and kept that melodious name for fifty years. 
She was one of the very first steel ships to be built, and, it is safe to 
say, one of the very few of those first that are still afloat. 

For several years she plied between England and India as a merchant¬ 
man. Such was the danger of pirates in the China sea, that the 
“Euterpe’s” hull was painted with dummy gun ports to deceive the 
Oriental buccaneers into thinking her a battleship. 

Later she became an emigrant ship, carrying passengers between 
England and New Zealand. Because of her steel hull, she was very 
safe . . . but oh, how slow! Sometimes the journey took three months 
. . . sometimes five! Emigrants in those days had to take their own food 
supplies with them, and they did their own cooking. If the voyage was 
longer than had been calculated—it was just too bad! Letters may be 
seen upon the ship describing vividly the discomforts and uncertainties 
of those long, arduous months afloat. One is from a lady who was born 
aboard the ship and named, very appropriately, “Euterpe.” Another, 
from an elderly gentleman, tells how he made the trip as a young lad, 
and how the family food supplies ran so low that they were reduced 
to making “pudding” of ground up hardtack. He also mentions . . . 


Oh, the San Diego Zoo 
Has a boat that isn’t new. 

Where fishes wave a fin t’ya, 

There lies the Star of India, 

And she belongs to you. 

Through hurricane and breeze 
She sailed the Seven Seas. 

And now at laft back home she’s come 
To be a floating mus-e-um 
For San Diego Zoo! 


a “rat pie”! 

Later, the “EUTERPE” became the “STAR OF INDIA.” A few years 
ago she was purchased by Mr. James W. Coffroth, and presented to the 
San Diego Zoo for use as a maritime museum. 

Of great interest to visitors, she is also available for parties of all 
kinds: treasure hunts, costume dances, at most reasonable prices. 
Arrangements can be made with the “Skipper,” on board. 









"HERE'S HOW IT HAPPENED . . . 

THE SAN DIEGO ZOO WAS BORN in 1916. It was the hardy brain child of Dr. Harry 
Wegeforth, who felt that a city such as ours should have a picturesque and well equipped 
Zoological Park. The godfathers of the brilliant idea were, Dr. Fred Baker, Dr. Paul Wege¬ 
forth, Major J. C. Thompson, and Mr. Frank Stevens. They formed the first Board of Direc¬ 
tors, and started the worthy infant project on its way. 

Generous gifts from individuals, and the staunch backing of public spirited citizens, 
have helped to make the San Diego Zoo the interesting, unique, and well loved attraction 
that it is today. It is an integral part of the cultural life of our city. It offers both pleasure 

and education. Its free summer time school for 
children and adults, consisting of personally con¬ 
ducted groups to study the various living speci¬ 
mens, is eagerly awaited each year by young and 
old alike. 

Its picnicking facilities invite families to come 
and spend the day. Its lunch room provides sand¬ 
wiches and hot and cold drinks for those who do 
not wish to bring their own food. Its Bus service 
on Saturdays and Sundays, is the answer to the 
question of how to see all of the Zoo with the 
minimum amount of effort. 

The success of Mrs. Belle Benchley’s adminis¬ 
tration during years of tremendous financial diffi¬ 
culties, has made this the “white spot” on the 
map of Zoological Parks throughout the world. 



THE SAN DIEGO ZOO HAS . . . 

The highest flying cage in the world. 

Four miles of paths. 

Six open-air grottoes without bars. 

Seven medals for rearing the first of rare 
species in captivity. 

Eight lakes and pools. 

One hundred Zoo babies born each year. 
One hundred and sixty acres of park. 

One thousand visitors a day. 

Twenty-five hundred living specimens. 
Eleven thousand students each school term. 









SPACE FOR MESSAGE 
to out-of-town friends . . . and why not 
illustrate it on opposite page with your own 
snapshots of the Zoo? 


[FRYE & SMITH, LTD. - SAN DIEGO] 

















































































































































